The Two Sudans : Some Aspects of the South
an asset and are hardly more productive than they were
twenty-five years ago.
The economic possibilities of the south are conditioned
by two factors. The first is that of transport costs, not
only for the thousand miles river carriage to Khartoum
but, in a country where animal transport does not exist,
and distances are immense, of carriage to the local market.
It is clear that prices for agricultural produce in the south
must be very low. This need not necessarily alarm us as
labour is cheap. That freights can be sufficiently reduced
for the normal agricultural products to be marketable in
the north recent developments seem to show*
The second factor is the economic value of the people
themselves, which, with certain exceptions, is low. Their
wants are few and can be satisfied with little labour;
psychologically they have little tenacity and little am-
bition. Education may remedy this, but only after
several decades. A possibility meanwhile is reasonably
increased taxation. This is disliked by the sociologists
and can lead, and in the past has led, to the extremist
forms of exploitation. But taxation in the southern Sudan
is considerably lighter than in Uganda. A month's work
enables a man to pay his tax, and whether we might not
reasonably require him to do two months work a year,
provided we can offer him a remunerative return for his
labour, seems at least arguable. It is not that he is
necessarily lazy. Though curiously averse to cultivating
more than he requires for his own immediate needs and
suspicious that the introduction of any money crop is
nothing but a new Government tax in disguise, he is often
very willing to work cheerfully for even low regular wages.
The reason is probably that there is no waiting for the
return for his labour nor doubt as to whether his products
will be saleable when harvested : each day's work done
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